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Martin: Gallicanisme et la Re forme Catholique 7 1 1 

Le Gallicanisme et la Reforme Catholique: Essai Historique sur 
V Introduction en France des Decrets du Concile de Trente, 
1563-161^. Par Victor Martin, Docteur en Droit Canonique, 
Docteur es Lettres. (Paris: Auguste Picard. 1919. Pp. xxvii, 
415. 20 fr.) 

The purpose of this study, as stated by the author, is to discover the 
causes of the failure of the diplomacy of the Curia to obtain the official 
acceptance and publication by France of the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. The work now published is the fruit of long and exhaustive re- 
searches among materials found chiefly in the Archives of the Vatican, 
the Vatican Library, the Archives Rationales, and the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale. In point of thoroughness it leaves nothing to be desired. The 
array of citations from original sources stamps it as authoritative. It is 
likewise happily free from any manifestation of a partizan or contro- 
versial spirit. 

That the papal demand for the formal reception and promulgation 
of the Tridentine decrees in France was the occasion of a long and 
acrimonious struggle is well known to students of ecclesiastical history. 
But what is either less generally known, or, if known, less generally 
appreciated as the most significant concomitant and outcome of that 
struggle, is the gradual transition of the French clergy from an attitude 
of suspicion, not to say recalcitrance, toward the papacy — an attitude 
repeatedly manifested during the council, and the first few years there- 
after — to an attitude of willing submission to Rome and ardent zeal for 
the enforcement of the " new discipline ", as exhibited in the assembly 
of 1615, when, defying the further opposition of the P arle me nt aires 
and relying upon the indulgence of the crown, the clergy, on their own 
initiative and without previous royal sanction, declared themselves 
" obliged by their duty and conscience to receive . . . the said council, 
and promise to observe it, so far as they can, by their spiritual and 
pastoral function and authority" (p. 385). In that act the author sees 
the first clear sign of a breach in the traditional relation of the Galilean 
clergy to the French crown. Antagonized by the implacable and, as 
they insinuated, venomous anti-papalism of the PoUtiques, whose " Gal- 
licanism" they abhorred as "schismatic" and but a shade less odious 
than the heresy of the Huguenots ; impelled by an irresistible centripetal 
instinct to the closest union with the head, as the one and only means 
of preserving the unity of the body; the clergy of France, consciously 
or insensibly, had for half a century been gravitating toward Rome, and 
the Estates-General of 1614 found them completely within the orbit of 
the Curia. " Sans paradoxe, Ton pent dire qu'en 1614 I'figlise gallicane 
traverse une phase ultramontaine " (p. 346). But the action of the 
clergy never received royal confirmation, and the decrees of Trent never 
became a part of the ecclesiastical laws of France. Nor did their ac- 
ceptance by the bishops, however much it may have meant for the inner 
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life of the Church, materially alter the relation of the clergy to the 
crown, still less abate the pretensions of Gallicanism. Twenty-five years 
later, the orator of the clergy, now become cardinal, menaced the papacy 
with the threat of a national council and even gave color to the rumor 
of a French patriarchate. The rock upon which the diplomacy of the 
austere Pius V., the peremptory Sixtus V., the conciliatory Clement 
VIII., had successively broken, still held firm; and the Declaration of 
1682 attested the vitality of the Gallican tradition. Little effect did it 
have upon the royal prerogative and the Gallican liberties, whether the 
bishops accepted the Tridentine decrees or not. So long as the Con- 
cordat remained, the church of France was the church of the king. The 
wail of Fenelon was the acknowledgment of a bitter truth — " Libertes a 
regard du Pape ; servitude a I'egard du roi ". And the relation endured 
as long as the old regime. It remained for the Revolution — astounding 
paradox ! — to break the royal yoke and set the clergy free (c/. pp. 401 
ff., especially comment on Wernz, S.J., late general of the order). 

And yet the struggle over the acceptance of Trent had not been 
fruitless. On the contrary, in the opinion of the author, it had given 
birth to "one of the most fertile ideas of modern times" (p. xiv), that 
of the separation of the two powers, the political and the ecclesiastical. 
In the Declaration of 1615, the clergy of France " for the first time 
awoke to the truth that the civil power and the religious authority are 
two distinct things, capable of developing side by side and acting inde- 
pendently of one another" (p. 346). It would be easy to rhapsodize 
upon the event as a supreme moment in the relations of church and 
state. It may well have been such a moment; but there is little in the 
contemporary documents to warrant the belief that the bishops were 
aware of it, or conscious of taking an historic stand. They were well 
assured of the acquiescence of the crown in their action, and there was 
nothing in their language or behavior that indicated a disposition to 
raise the issue of the respective limits of the two jurisdictions. A decla- 
ration pregnant with large possibilities? Yes; but, more's the pity, 
abortive ! 

But quite apart from what lay in the minds of the fathers of bygone 
synods, and whether accepting the author's interpretation or reserving a 
doubt, no modern spirit can fail to respond in unison to the irenic and 
optimistic note with which he brings his volume to a close : 

One cannot deny that the peaceful and free exercise, side by side, of 
the civil power and the religious authority, should be one of the aspira- 
tions of the modern conscience. It is under this form, one can foresee, 
that the future will realise the independence envisaged and attempted by 
the Assembly of 1615; neither subjection nor tutelage, but mutual re- 
spect and tolerance and discerning sympathy. This future, let us hope, 

is not far off ! 

Theodore Collier. 



